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follow tne multitude like a blind, besotted bull in a stam-
pede ; and that, I am well aware, is what you and Mrs.
Grundy mean by being honest/' " It is to keep a man
awake, to keep him alive to his own soul and its fixed
design of righteousness, that the better part of moral and
religious education is directed; not only that of words
and doctors, but the sharp ferule of calamity under which
we are all God's scholars till we die." "Respectability:
the deadliest gag and wet blanket that can be laid on
men." "I have only to read books, to think ... the
mass of people are merely speaking in their sleep."

So when he spoke, he spoke direct from his own
reflection and experience, and when he prayed, he did
not hesitate to pass beyond the decorous ring-fence
supposed to include all permissible objects of prayer;
he gave thanks for "the work, the food, and the bright
skies that make our lives delightful," and honestly and
reverently made his petition that he might be granted
gaiety and laughter. These instances are on the sur-
face, but in spiritual matters he had a rare power of
leaving on one side the non-essential and going straight
to the heart of the difficulty, that was hardly realised by
the world at large. Taine's charge against Scott that
" he pauses on the threshold of the soul" has been re-
newed against Stevenson. For one thing, in spite of
his apparent frankness, he had a deep reserve on the
things that touched him most profoundly, and never
wore his heart upon his sleeve. So far as the criticism
applies to his writings, it is little less untrue than that
which called him "a faddling hedonist," and its injus-
tice has been shown by Mr. Colvin;l so far as it ap-
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